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I. 

CHARLES SUMNER* 



After much debate among critics, the judgment of mankind 
seems agreed that the task of biography is best performed by 
loving, or, at least, by friendly hands. Few of the great pictures 
of famous men, from Tacitus' Agricola down, have been done by 
strangers. Mr. Pierce, who edits these volumes, and is the au- 
thor of the biography which fills out the spaces left vacant by 
Mr. Sumner's own journals and letters, heard, when a boy of 
sixteen, the oration on " The True Grandeur of Nations." The 
acquaintance, made soon afterward, ripened into a friendship as 
intimate and confidential as any of Sumner's life. Mr. Sumner 
was not misled by this -friendship when he associated Mr. Pierce 
with Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Balch as one of his literary execu- 
tors, doubtless with the expectation that his friend would become 
his biographer. 

Mr. Pierce has uncommon qualifications for his task. He is 
far from being the blind admirer and follower of anybody. He 
is an excellent lawyer and scholar. He has done much good ser- 
vice of his own in various important public stations. He con- 
tributed some able and admirable pamphlets to the discussion of 
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2 CHARLES SUMNER. 

the difficult problems of reconstruction and dealing with the 
freedmen, and is entitled to very great praise for his service in 
the Legislature of Massachusetts in procuring the passage of the 
law hunting the powers of municipal corporations to contract 
debts. Above all, he has been quite familiar with American 
political history from 1848 to the present hour, and could prob- 
ably supply from his own memory a narrative of all the great 
transactions in which the subject of his biography has borne a 
part. 

He will fail in answering the just expectations of his country- 
men, and will lose an opportunity for literary fame such as is of- 
fered to few persons, if he does not proceed seasonably to complete 
the record of this great life which he has so well begun. There 
can certainly be no reason, except the necessity for thoroughness 
in execution, to delay the completion and publication of that por- 
tion of Mr. Sumner's life which precedes the war. The character 
of his friendships forbids the fear that any man, living or dead, 
will be put to shame by any record that his correspondence may 
bring to light. 

These volumes contain the history of Mr. Sumner's preparation 
for statesmanship. They cover the period from his birth until, 
on the 4th of July, 1845, at the age of thirty-four, he delivered 
the oration on " The True Grandeur of Nations," which is the 
first of his productions to which he has given a place among his 
collected works. This oration gave its author a conspicuous 
position among the public men of the country. He held no 
office until his election to the Senate, six years later. It is prob- 
able that when Sumner accepted the invitation of the city au- 
thorities of Boston to deliver the 4th of July oration, he had no 
other expectation for his life than to gain a living by a not very 
distinguished or successful practice at the bar of Suffolk, and that 
the height of his ambition was to be the companion or successor 
of Story, or Greenleaf, as a teacher of law at Cambridge. There 
are traces in the letters of his friends of great though vague ex- 
pectations of his future greatness. Mr. Webster, in giving him 
a prize for an essay just after he left college, remarked kindly 
that "the public held a pledge of him." But each of these 
friendly prophets would probably have deemed Sumner's opin- 
ions and methods, at that day of the greatest social and political 
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intolerance of unpopular opinion, an insuperable obstacle to his 
success. But this oration reveals its author full grown. It was 
an attack on the most gigantic evil of all history, in the presence 
of a hostile audience, without regard to the dissenting opinions 
of friends, the orator planting himself on the simplest maxims 
of right as his premises, and justifying his argument by citing 
the opinions of great authorities in literature, ethics, and juris- 
prudence. We do not think of any change of method, opinion, 
style, or manner, which came to Sumner after that day, except, 
perhaps, a certain heaviness of delivery and loss of magnetism, 
partly the result of the habit of reading his important speeches 
from printed slips in his later years, and partly the physical result 
of the assault made upon him in the Senate-chamber. The courage, 
the glowing eloquence, the lofty confidence, the faith in the ideals 
to which he ever remained true, each of these is here disclosed. 
The oration opens by summoning the venerable forms of the Fa- 
thers of the Republic — from Plymouth, from the companionship 
of Raleigh and Penn, from the councils of the Revolution — to 
rise before their children in the procession of the successive gen- 
erations, not to utter words of vainglory, or to witness with exul- 
tation the great growth and achievements of the nation they had 
formed, but to recall them from the paths of prosperity and ease 
to an imitation of their own example. " Cease to vaunt what 
you do," he makes the Fathers say, " and what has been done 
for you. Learn to walk meekly, and to think humbly. Culti- 
vate habits of self-sacrifice. Never aim at aught which is not 
right, persuaded that without this every possession and all knowl- 
edge will become an evil and a shame." Accepting the lesson, 
the orator declares his own conception of the duties incumbent 
on his own generation. " Not in words only, but in deeds also, 
let us testify our reverence for their name, imitating what in 
them was lofty, pure, and good, learning from them to bear hard- 
ship and privation. May we, who now reap in strength what 
they sowed in weakness, augment the inheritance we have re- 
ceived ! To this end, we must not fold our hands in slumber, 
nor abide content with the past. To each generation is appointed 
its peculiar task ; nor does the heart which responds to the call 
of duty find rest except in the grave." He speaks of the threat- 
ened war with Mexico, then imminent, as a contest " springing 
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manifestly from an ignorant and ignoble passion for new terri- 
tory, strengthened, in our ease, in a republic whose star is liberty, 
by unnatural desire to add new links in chains destined yet to 
fall from the limbs of the unhappy slave. In such contests God 
has no attribute that can join with us." He declares : " In the 
clear eye of that Christian judgment which must yet prevail, vain 
are the horrors of war, infamous its spoils. He is the benefactor, 
and worthy of honor, who carries comfort to wretchedness, dries 
the tear of sorrow, relieves the unfortunate, feeds the hungry, 
clothes the naked, does justice, enlightens the ignorant, unfastens 
the fetters of the slave ; and, finally, by virtuous genius in art, 
literature, science, enlivens and exalts the hours of life, or, by 
generous example, inspires a love for God and man. This is the 
Christian hero ; this is the man of honor in a Christian land." 
These things are commonplace enough, even when clothed with 
Sumner's stately rhetoric, and adorned with the affluence of his 
vast learning, if that were all. But they are among the sublimest 
utterances in literature, as we look back to them through that 
thirty years of warfare in which he never for a moment, or in a 
single act, " broke faith with his ideals." 

Before he left college Sumner had become a good scholar in 
Latin and Greek. He failed utterly in mathematics. " He de- 
lighted in Scott's novels, but most of all in Shakespeare, from 
whom he was perpetually quoting in conversation and letters." 
He kept a commonplace-book. His industry increased after 
leaving college. He rose for study at a quarter-past five in the 
morning, keeping up often until midnight. He became familiar 
with all heroic literature. He was an eager student of the old 
English poets and prose-writers. The results of the studies of 
this time abound in his speeches. Marston's lines — 

" Oh ! a fair cause stands flrme and will abide ; 
Legions of angels fight upon her side " — 

which he quoted in Faneuil Hall, in his speech of August 22, 
1848, are extracted in the commonplace-book which he had in 
college. 

He took the second Bowdoin prize in his senior year for a 
dissertation on "The Present Character of the Inhabitants of 
New England, as resulting from the Civil, Literary, and Relig- 
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ions Institutions of the First Settlers." He invested his prize- 
money in books, among which were Byron's Poems, the " Pil- 
grim's Progress," Burton's " Anatomy of Melancholy," Hazlitt's 
" Select British Poets," and Harvey's " Shakespeare." The last 
two were kept through life on his desk or table, ready for use. 
Mr. Pierce records the touching fact that the " Shakespeare " 
was found open on the day of his death, as he had left it, with 
his mark between the leaves at the third part of " Henry VI.," 
pp. 446, 44T, and that his pencil had noted the passage : 

" Would I were dead ! if God's good will were so ; 
For what is in this world, but grief and woe ? " 

He spent the first year after leaving college in study, read- 
ing, among other things, Tacitus, Juvenal, Persius, Shakespeare, 
and Milton, Burton's " Anatomy," "Wakefield's " Correspondence 
with Fox," Moore's " Life of Byron," Butler's " Reminiscences," 
Hume's " Essays," Hallam, Robertson, and Eoscoe, and making 
a new attempt at the mathematics. 

He then, rather reluctantly, chose the law as his pursuit in 
life. No trace can be found in his biography of any inclination 
toward the practice of the legal profession, or of much respect or 
capacity for the logic of the common law. We do not remem- 
ber that he anywhere speaks with enthusiasm of great advocates, 
unless, like Erskine, they have rendered some service to liberty, 
or maintained and established some great principle against hos- 
tile governments or courts. In his eulogies on Pickering and 
Story, delivered in 1846, his distaste toward the function of the 
lawyer, or even of the ordinary judge, is strongly manifest. He 
says that to Pickering " litigation was a sorry feast, and a well- 
filled docket of cases not unlike the curious and now untasted 
dish of ' nettles ' in the first course of a Roman banquet." In 
the eulogy on Story he speaks of " the niceties of real law, 
with its dependencies of descents, remainders, and executory 
devises, also the ancient hair-splitting technicalities of special 
pleading — both creatures of an illiterate age, gloomy with black- 
letter and verbal subtilties." He returns again and again to the 
contrast between the lawyer or the judge, " both practising law" 
and the jurist. "All ages have abounded in lawyers and judges. 
There is no churchyard that does not contain their forgotten 
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dust. But the jurist is rare. . . . The jurist is higher than the 
lawyer, as Watt, who invented the steam-engine, is higher than 
the journeyman who feeds its fires and pours oil on its irritated 
machinery — as Washington is more exalted than the Swiss, who, 
indifferent to cause, barters for money the vigor of his arm and 
the sharpness of his spear." 

Mr. Sumner reaffirms this contrast with even greater zeal and 
force in his opinion in the great case of the " Impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson." We are stating his opinions, not our own. 
If there were to be stricken out from the history of constitu- 
tional liberty what has been won for her by those lawyers whose 
training and life have been that of the advocate, not of the jurist, 
there would be little of it left to recount. 

But Sumner became, forthwith, a zealous student of that 
branch, or rather, we should say, of that main trunk of the sci- 
ence of jurisprudence which is somewhat inexactly called by 
many writers the " Law of Nature." This science, first declar- 
ing the great fundamental principles of morality, which are appli- 
cable to the whole private and public conduct of men, then de- 
termines the limitation of the authority of the State speaking 
through its legislative or judicial tribunals in compelling that 
application ; then deduces from these principles the rules which 
should govern men in their transactions and controversies with 
each other, whether these transactions and controversies arise 
between independent nations or between private citizens. Its 
pursuit requires the study of the great writers on ethics, on the 
law of nations, maritime and commercial law. Its paths lead 
into those most attractive fields of history, which include the 
cases where nations, in adjusting or waging great controversies, 
have recognized their obligation to obey a law above that of 
their own inclination. It invites to a comparison of the juris- 
prudence of different nations. It tempts the student aside from 
the investigation of its principles, to a reverent and loving con- 
templation of the lives of the great scholars who have adorned it 
by their writings, and the statesmen who have furnished exam- 
ples of obedience to its behests in the great emergencies of pub- 
lic life. To this pursuit, if Sumner had needed any stimulant, 
he would have found it in the friendship and instruction of 
Judge Story. If Sumner had gone to Cambridge in 1845 to 
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succeed his beloved teacher and friend, he would have been a 
great writer in this department of legal science. He would 
have completed the task which Mackintosh left unfinished. 

A most important part of Sumner's education was his visit to 
Europe. To say that he had a longing to see Europe would be 
only to say what is true of most educated men and women. But 
with Sumner the desire grew into a passion, which led him to 
leave his profession at the age of twenty-seven, when it would 
seem that to be absent for a year would be to throw away all the 
clients he had gained. Some of his wisest friends felt great 
doubt of the wisdom of his determination. Old Josiah Quincy 
told him that all Europe would do for him would be to spoil 
him, " sending him home with a mustache and a cane." These 
doubts troubled Sumner more than any opinion of anybody else 
as to his conduct ever troubled him again. He repeatedly recurs 
to this fear in his letters : " Tell me frankly, do you and the 
judge think it would have been better if I had staid at home ? 
.... Do my friends think I am spoilt ? " 

But he was clearly right. He went to Europe as a student, 
not as a lounger. He did not allow the attractions of archi- 
tecture, galleries, or society, to prevent his accomplishment of his 
chief objects, the study of language and of jurisprudence. He 
acquired the three languages, French, German, and Italian, well 
enough to read and converse in them easily, and to understand 
the lectures which he attended. His knowledge of language, 
jurisprudence, foreign politics, foreign statesmen, social life, 
gained in this visit, all were of infinite value to his later 
career. 

Some complaint has been made that Mr. Pierce has given too 
much space in his volumes to the letters which describe Mr. 
Sumner's social life in Europe. We do not think so. Those 
memoranda, if the subject of this biography had died on his 
return, before he ever addressed a public audience, would have 
been well worth publishing. Books like the " Greville Me- 
moirs," which give us glimpses of the social life of famous men, 
always retain their charm. Sumner seems to have had much of 
that rare social gift which his townsman Ticknor possessed in so 
eminent a degree, which inclined the interesting characters whom 
he met abroad to accord to him on a very brief acquaintance a 
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friendship and confidence to which they admitted few of their 
own countrymen. 

These journals and letters which tell the story of his three 
years' lif e in European society, written by the traveler of twenty- 
seven for the eyes of his most intimate companions, furnish a 
testimony, that cannot deceive us, of the pure and lofty nature of 
the youth who writes them. Hours of midnight study, the lect- 
ure-rooms of great jurists and philosophers, conversation with 
wise and famous men, attendance upon courts of justice, fill up 
the record. There is no trace of sensual indulgence. His reports 
of European society bring no accounts of banquets, of choice 
wines, of splendid furniture, of luxury, or sloth. His friend 
Mr. Davies, commending him to Earl Fitzwilliam, writes of 
him : " What his friends especially prize and cherish in his 
character, is that ardor and enthusiasm in whatever is connected 
with the learning of his profession and the elevation of its office, 
which leads him to aspire to an acquaintance with all that is 
ennobling in itself, or even joined to it in excellence." He car- 
ried abroad, and he brought home, a love of excellence as ardent, 
a taste as pure, a soul as white, as Milton's when he went on a 
like errand to Italy two hundred years before ; and he was in 
training for a greater battle. His journey was not broken, like 
Milton's, by a summons to hasten home to take part in the great 
contest for liberty which his countrymen were just about to 
wage : " Turpe enim existimabam, dum mei cives de libertate 
dimicarent, me animi causa, otiose peregrinari." But the sum- 
mons was not long delayed. 

Sumner arrived at home May 3, 1840. The time of mere 
preparation had ended— the time of devotion to life's duties 
begun. The next five years were spent in diligent study, in 
writing for the magazines, in conducting an extensive corre- 
spondence, and in the practice of his profession. He threw 
himself with characteristic earnestness into the defense of the 
conduct of Mackenzie in the case of the Somers mutiny. He 
had some practice at the bar, and conducted successfully a few 
important causes. He took little interest in politics, and seems 
to have been much disgusted with the great popular excitements 
of the presidential campaign of 1840. 

If any man remain incredulous as to the character of Sum- 
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ner's after-life, let him see what, beyond all question or perad- 
venture, he was at thirty-f our. No man who reads these vol- 
umes will entertain the least doubt that he sees, through and 
through, in and out, the Charles Sumner of 1845. Growing up 
in a great city, school and college life, ten years at the bar, three 
years spent in the most brilliant society in Europe, will disclose 
foibles, and vices, and meannesses, and selfish ambitions, if they 
exist. If they do not show themselves at thirty-four, they are 
not likely to spring up afterward. 

"We have here a man of thirty-four, of a nature vehement 
and self-confident, tempered slightly with respect for elders ; of 
strong family affections ; taking great delight in friendship ; so 
attracting and so being attracted by the best and greatest men 
that, in that large circle of intimacies which these letters dis- 
close, embracing a list of famous names unapproached by any 
other biography of modern times, there cannot be found the 
name of a bad or mean and scarcely that of an obscure man ; 
of an innocence and purity absolutely without a stain ; of a sin- 
gular sincerity and directness of speech and conduct ; of marvel- 
ous industry ; of almost miraculous memory ; without humor ; 
without a personal enemy ; never having had a quarrel ; loving 
the contemplation of the highest models of excellence ; and of 
the loftiest and simplest maxims of virtue ; delighting especially 
in the study of that science which applies the rules of the moral 
law to the conduct of men ; fearless of opposition ; of command- 
ing presence ; with the faculty of rapid and thorough investiga- 
tion ; with vast stores of learning always at his command ; of a 
magnetic eloquence which inspired and captivated large masses 
of men as he molded the lessons of history, the ornaments of lit- 
erature, the commandments of law human and divine, into his 
burning and impassioned argument ; yet without political ambi- 
tion ; disliking the contentions of his profession, and dreaming 
fondly of the life of a student and teacher in the shades of a 
university, as the highest bliss which an indulgent Heaven could 
bestow. 

Such is the blaze of light which these volumes shed upon the 
great and stormy career to which they are the introduction. 
When the story of that career, with all its fiery trials, is fitly told, 
there will be nothing of substance to subtract from the list of 
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great mental and moral qualities we have ascribed to Charles 
Sumner. There will be this to add, that throughout he found in 
the voice of conscience a guide which he implicitly followed, 
and an authority which he implicitly obeyed, as he filled out 
these outlines to the full measure of a noble and heroic character. 

"We shall not attempt, in the brief space at our command, a 
narrative of the public life of the great Massachusetts Senator. 
Until the biographer shall give to the public the story for which 
it is so eager — shall admit them to the rich stores of his corre- 
spondence, and the reminiscences treasured by that large circle 
of loving friends — we must be contented with the possession of 
the volumes of his published works. To mere eulogy, and to 
mere funeral sorrow, the greatest orators and poets of the country, 
while his death was still recent, gave adequate expression. But 
we may be pardoned if we linger a little over a theme so attrac- 
tive. 

Sumner has been sometimes likened to Edmund Burke. 
There is a slight resemblance between some of the prints of 
Burke and some likenesses of Sumner. Sumner had been a stu- 
dent of Burke, and had caught something of the style of his 
statelier passages. They were both men of great intellectual in- 
dependence, and paid little deference to the opinions of their as- 
sociates, so far as related to their action upon political questions. 
But here the resemblance ends. Sumner had none of Burke's 
subtlety of intellect. He had neither the taste nor the capacity 
for philosophical analysis. Burke loved to dwell upon a subject, 
to consider it in all its relations, discover the most occult resem- 
blances in things seemingly most unlike, and to develop differ- 
ences in things apparently the most similar. Sumner planted 
himself on the most general statements of right, on the simplest 
maxims of morals and duty — the opening sentences of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Sermon on the Mount, the Golden 
Rule, the Beatitudes, the two sublime commandments on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. His conclusion was always 
but one step from his premise. Sumner's decision, in the great- 
est emergencies, was prompt, instinctive, unhesitating. Burke 
called himself " a philosopher in action." Sumner was a moralist 
in action. Sumner would be absolutely worthless as a defender 
of a bad cause. Burke is never more instructive than when he 
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is in the wrong. The consciousness that he has to encounter the 
adverse judgment of the wisest and best men is a stimulant which 
brings out all his vast stores of eloquence, of subtle reasoning, of 
profound philosophy, of wisdom, of poetry, of wit, of pathos. 
Burke is seldom indebted to the understanding of any other man 
for an argument, an illustration, or an image. Sumner contrib- 
utes little of mere argument that is wholly original to the discus- 
sion of any question. The object of his speech is to arouse his 
countrymen, by appeal to their conscience to do what is right. 
He liked to find a literary precedent for his method of dealing 
with a subject. Many of his best passages are, if not imitations 
of, at least suggested by, some famous passage in the works of 
some other orator or writer. The opening of his oration on " The 
True Grandeur of Nations " is a paraphrase of part of the funeral 
discourse in the " Menexenus " of Plato. The " White Slavery 
in the Barbary States " is suggested by Dr. Franklin's parody on 
the speech of Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, written March 23, 1790, 
only twenty-four days before the author's death. The unsavory 
comparison of Senator Douglas to a "noisome, squat, and name- 
less animal," wrung from Sumner by a savageness of personal 
attack almost unparalleled, even in those days when slavery 
turned the Senate-chamber into a bear-garden, is borrowed from 
a shaft which Burke launched at Lord North. The eulogy on 
Fessenden is, perhaps, the best specimen of his original genius, 
as it is one which his friends delight to contemplate as evidence 
of the nobility of his nature. Even here, he has to recall the 
reconciliation between Adam and Eve, in the " Paradise Lost." 

Sumner's methods were very simple. They have been point- 
ed out a thousand times. He applied to every political question 
the plainest maxim of justice. He was sure that the people 
would see it, and, when they did see it, it would speedily prevail. 
He had the power to make them listen to him, and to make them 
see it as he did. He attacked the adversary in his stronghold. 
He would yield nothing by way of compromise. In other words, 
conscientiousness, faith in the people, power to move their moral 
nature, courage which attacked the strongest enemy, and an abso- 
lute refusal to compromise one jot or tittle of what he deemed 
right, though it were to save the universe from threatened de- 
struction — these were his open secrets. 
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See the absolute simplicity of all his reasonings. He en- 
countered slavery intrenched in every department of the Govern- 
ment, in the constitution of the nation and of half the states, 
in the interests of trade and manufacture, in the public sentiment 
of the whole country stronger than constitutions or statutes, with 
the simple declaration, " Nothing is settled that is not right ! " 
He encountered war with its hold on the habits, opinions, his- 
tory, enthusiasm, pride of all mankind, with the declaration, 
" True greatness consists in cultivating those highest perfections, 
justice and love." He met the follies of inflation, every form of 
repudiation, with the simple declaration that the public faith is 
pledged to the payment of the bond and the greenback in coin. 
" On such a question deliberation is dangerous. He who delib- 
erates is lost." 

The cultivated taste may, perhaps, award the palm of excel- 
lence in oratory to some of his contemporaries ; but no discourse 
moved the popular heart like his. Each of his great speeches is 
an historical event. He told De Tocqueville that of his speech 
on " The Crime against Kansas " half a million copies had been 
circulated. 

He attacked evil in its strongest hold. Like the knight of 
Ivanhoe in the tournament, he struck with the sharp end of his 
spear the shield of its bravest champion. He never hesitated to 
go counter to the prejudices or the affections of the men whom he 
seeks to persuade. In his oration on " The True Grandeur of 
Nations " he does not content himself with depicting the horrors 
of war or its cost, topics where he might expect easily to take 
with him the sympathies of his auditors. He cites the great 
authorities in history and literature who have defended war, the 
passages in great poets that have stirred the hearts of mankind 
with its praises, the great exploits and great deeds of chivalry 
or self-devotion that have ennobled it, and covers them with his 
eloquent denunciation as part of the great crime of war. He 
cites Lord Bacon where he says that " wars are trials of right, 
where princes and states put themselves on the justice of God 
for the deciding of their controversies," only to declare that " in 
these quarters we catch our first authentic glimpses of its folly 
and wickedness." He asserts that " the word honor, as used by 
the world, fails to express any elevated sentiment." ..." The 
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sentiment, our cowmtry right or wrong" he explains, " is a senti- 
ment dethroning God and enthroning the devil." He points out 
that Bayard, the exemplar of chivalry, " was described by the 
qualities of beasts, being, according to his admirers, rami m at- 
tack, wildrboar in defense, and wolf in flight" ..." Washington 
rises to a heavenly stature, not when we follow him through the 
ice of the Delaware to the capture of Trenton, not when we be- 
hold him victorious over Cornwallis at Yorktown, but when we 
regard him, in noble deference to justice, refusing the kingly crown 
which a faithless soldiery proffered, and at a later day upholding 
the peaceful neutrality of the country, while he met, unmoved, 
the clamor of the people wickedly crying for war." He de- 
nounces the venerable escutcheon of his own Commonwealth, its 
Indian with the bow in his hand, and the crest, the right arm 
brandishing a sabre, as " an allegorical emblem, fit only for cor- 
sairs," and proposes a more pacific substitute for the Latin motto 
with its menace of the sword. He denounces our Fathers' choice 
of the eagle as the emblem of the republic, quoting with ap- 
proval Erasmus's description of what he calls the unrepublican 
bird. " Of all birds, the eagle has seemed to wise men the apt 
type of royalty : not beautiful, not musical, not fit for food ; but 
carnivorous, ravenous, plundering, destroying, fighting, solitary, 
hateful to all, the curse of all, and, though able to do the greatest 
harm, yet wishing to do more than he can." What master of 
the art of oratory, in seeking to enlist the youth of his country 
on his side in a great cause, ever before summoned to the assist- 
ance of his antagonist the authority of Bacon, the venerable form 
of Washington, the sentiment of honor, the memory of the 
chivalrous Bayard, the adored emblems of his country and his 
Commonwealth ? His antagonists in the Senate were ever the 
strongest champions of the opposing party. His first political 
speech was an attempt to recall Webster, then in the height of 
his fame and power, to his duties to liberty. Those of his friends 
who regretted his attack upon Grant, were at least proud that, if 
the strife were to come, he struck his blow at the lion, and not at 
the jackals. 

Nothing is more wonderful or absolute than his faith in the 
early overthrow of slavery. He declares in his first speech, just 
after the annexation of Texas, and as the war with Mexico is 
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just breaking out, that " the fetters are soon to fall from the 
limbs of the slave." These confident expressions abound in his 
speeches. To his triumphant anticipation every victory, every 
crime, every outrage of slavery, was but an added ground of 
hope, as helping to open the eyes of the American people to the 
power of whose awakened conscience he implicitly trusted. 

His absolute refusal to make any compromise or concession 
to the presence of danger, to the judgment of friends, to the 
necessity of harmonious action, was characteristic of him alone 
among our statesmen. No argument of political expediency, no 
whisper of administrative caution, no deference to associates, no 
regard for venerated authorities, no consideration of fitness of 
occasion, no fear for himself, would induce him to yield one jot 
unless his Puritanic sense of rectitude was satisfied. Mr. Curtis, 
in his exquisite eulogy delivered before the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, relates the following anecdote of the time in 1861, 
when some of the States had seceded, and others were preparing 
to secede : 

" Mr. Sumner was one evening surprised by a visit in Washing- 
ton from a large number of the most conspicuous citizens of Boston, 
all of whom had been among his strongest and most positive politi- 
cal opponents. He welcomed them gravely, seeing that their pur- 
pose was very serious, and, after a few moments, the most distin- 
guished member of the party made an impassioned appeal to the 
Senator. ' You know us all,' he said, ' as fellow-citizens of yours, 
who have always and most strongly regretted and opposed your 
political course. But at this awful moment, when the country hangs 
upon the edge of civil war — and what civil war means, you know — 
we believe there is one man only who can avert the threatening 
calamity, one man whom the North really trusts, and by whose 
counsels it will be guided. We believe you are that man. The 
North will listen to you and to no other, and we are here in the name 
of humanity and civilization, to implore you to save your country ! ' 
The speaker was greatly affected, and after a moment Mr. Sumner 
said : ' Sir, I am surprised that you attribute to me such influ- 
ence. I will, however, assume it. Be it so — what, then, is it you 
would have me do ? ' ' We implore you, Mr. Sumner, as you love 
your country and your God, to vote for the Crittenden compromise.' 
' Sir,' said Charles Sumner, rising to his lofty height, and never more 
Charles Sumner than in that moment, ' if what you say is indeed 
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true, and if at this moment the North trusts me, as you think, be- 
yond all others, it is because the North knows that under no circum- 
stances whatever would I compromise.' " 

He seems to have been absolutely without the sense of humor. 
This is Mr. Story's statement, and is confirmed by that of many 
of his intimate friends. His classmate, the Rev. Dr. Emery, 
who contributes some interesting reminiscences to Mr. Pierce's 
life, seems to be of a different opinion. He says : " He was ready 
for a joke with any one whom he chanced to meet ; e. g., he met 
a classmate the morning after the parts had been announced for 
exhibition, and congratulated him thus : ' Good-morning, I am 
happy to meet with a man of parts.'' " The doctor adds a little 
later : " I do not remember a single instance of his being called 
before the Faculty for any impropriety, and only one instance in 
which the Parietal Board took him in hand, and that was more 
for a joke on his part than anything serious." If the above 
specimen be a fair sample of his jokes, it is no wonder that the 
authorities of the university took him in hand. We trust the 
punishment was severe enough to prevent any repetition of the 
offense. 

When Mr. Sumner had any important question to deal with, 
he desired to collect everything that had been said or written 
upon it. He did nothing, if he could help it, without a literary 
authority. We have heard a story, si non vero, ben trovato, that 
he was, in his younger days, taken dangerously sick, so suddenly 
that he could not be carried home, and lay in great agony on a 
couch in his office. The friend who was with him thought it his 
duty to intimate to him the danger of his condition, and asked 
him if he wished to do anything by way of preparation. " I am 
prepared to die," whispered Sumner, in a voice weak from suf- 
fering ; " I have read through Calvin's ' Institutes ' in the origi- 
nal." 

His industry never abated or relaxed until he was struck by 
death. During the period while he held the important station 
of chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, he investi- 
gated each of the important subjects which came before him as 
if it were a science of itself. A recent attack on him has called 
from the secret records of the Senate the dates of the reference 
and reporting of nine treaties, which were the last that were 
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referred to this committee while he was its chairman. When 
we remember that these are the instances which his able and 
zealous antagonist has selected to show his neglect — when we re- 
member the importance of the subjects — when we remember his 
relation to all the other great questions before the country, and 
the numerous calls upon his time that his correspondence and 
the visits of his countrymen, for purposes of business or friend- 
ship, must have occasioned, we are amazed at the proof of dili- 
gence which this evidence gives. We believe no other com- 
mittee could show such a record. The writer knows personally 
that he not infrequently made appointments for the hour of mid- 
night with persons who sought him on public business, after a 
day of arduous labor. Few Senators had such demands on their 
time. His constituency was the whole republic, and it seemed as 
if every lover of the cause in which he was leader, and every 
man who was oppressed, felt that he had the right to call on him 
as his special representative and defender. Two of his associ- 
ates, who had served with him longest, bear a testimony on this 
subject which must be taken as evidence. Mr. Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, says : " Mr. Sumner's habits of industry, though the sands 
of his fourth term as Senator were fast running out, clung to him 
to the very last, and in no three months of his life were they 
much better displayed, nor rest and pastime more habitually 
shunned, than in those which brought his labors to an end." 
John Sherman, of Ohio, says : " Mr. Sumner was industrious 
to a remarkable degree. His seat was rarely vacant. He was 
prompt and faithful in his attendance on committees of which he 
was a member. Mr. Sumner was always busy, and, even in 
social life, sought for or conveyed information." 

Mr. Sumner has been often charged with vanity or egotism. 
It is a difficult question to answer, how much less a man is 
bound to think of himself than he deserves. We do not think 
he ever claimed for himself or his opinion a consideration which 
would not now be accorded to them by the concurrent judgment 
of mankind. He was never jealous of other men's title to 
respect. On the contrary, no man welcomed more heartily, or 
with more bountiful commendation, any service to the cause he 
held dear. Undoubtedly, he met with impatience and indigna- 
tion any denial of the truths which seemed to him so clear, and 
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this indignation sometimes carried him beyond the limits of the 
respect due to his equals in official station. 

The judgment we have expressed of Mr. Sumner is, we 
believe, with a near approach to unanimity, now the concurrent 
judgment of the American people, without distinction of party 
or section. It was noticeable and gratifying to see from what 
opposite and unexpected quarters the tributes to his great quali- 
ties came. The eloquent words of Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, so 
touched and moved the hearts of the people of the North that 
they may be fairly said to have been of themselves an important 
influence in mitigating the estrangements of a generation. He 
says: 

" It is of his high moral qualities that I wish to speak, for these 
have been the traits which, in after-years, as I have considered the 
successive acts and utterances of this remarkable man, fastened 
most strongly my attention, and impressed themselves most forcibly 
upon my imagination, my sensibilities, my heart. . . . These, in- 
deed, were the qualities which gave him eminence, not only in our 
country, but throughout the world, and which have made the name 
of Charles Sumner an integral part of our nation's glory. . . . 
Charles Sumner was born with an instinctive love of freedom, and 
was educated from his earliest infancy to the belief that freedom is 
the natural and indefeasible right of every intelligent being having 
the outward form of man. In him, in fact, this creed seems to have 
been something more than a doctrine imbibed from teachers, or a 
result of education. To him it was a grand intuitive truth, in- 
scribed in blazing letters upon the tablet of his inner consciousness, 
to deny which would have been to deny that he himself existed ; 
and, along with this all-controlling love of freedom, he possessed a 
moral sensibility keenly intense and vivid, a consciousness which 
would never permit him to swerve by the breadth of a hair from 
what he pictured to himself as the path of duty. Thus were com- 
bined in him the characteristics which have in all ages given to 
Religion her martyrs, and to Patriotism her self-sacrificing heroes." 

There is but one man, so far as we know, whose biography 
will be worth writing or worth reading six months after he is 
dead, who has been supposed to dissent from the general feeling 
of affection and respect entertained by the American people for 
the memory of Charles Sumner. "We have had so often of late 
vol. cxxvi. — no. 260. % 
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years to learn by experience to distrust assertions that we see 
very confidently made in print, that we are not ready to believe 
that President Grant made the statements which have been at- 
tributed to him in what purports to be a report of a recent inter- 
view, still less that he made them with the expectation that they 
would be made public. If they should turn out to have been 
truly reported, we would make no comment on them here. "We 
would only place by their side the words of Charles Sumner 
when he resumed his place in the Senate-chamber after three 
years of absence, of sickness, and of pain, caused by the blows of 
Preston S. Brooks — Brooks and Butler having in the mean time 
been called to their account : 

" I have no personal griefs to utter ; only a vulgar egotism could 
intrude such into this Chamber. I have no personal wrongs to 
avenge ; only a brutish nature could attempt to wield that vengeance 
which belongs to the Lord. The years that have intervened and the 
tombs that have opened since I spoke have their voices, too, which 
I cannot fail to hear. Besides, what am I, or what is any man 
among the living or among the dead, compared with the question 
before us ? " 

It is certainly not strange, however great the pity, that a mis- 
understanding should have grown up between the great repre- 
sentative of the military forces that subdued the rebellion and 
the great civic leader. 

The training, the mental characteristics, the field of service, 
the capacities, the virtues, the foibles of each, tended tor make 
him under-estimate and misunderstand the other. The man of 
war and the man of peace — the man whose duty it was to win 
battles and conduct campaigns, and the man who trusted to the 
prevalence of ideas in a remote future ; the man who wielded 
executive power and the man who in a fierce contest with execu- 
tive power had sought to extend the privileges, power, and au- 
thority of the Senate ; the man who adhered tenaciously to his 
friends through good and evil report, and the man whose friend- 
ships were such that evil report of personal dishonor never dared 
assail them ; the man of little taste for letters, and the man of 
vast and varied learning ; the man of blunt, plain ways, and the 
man of courtly manners ; the man of few words, and the man 
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who ever deemed himself sitting " in a lofty pulpit, with a 
mighty sounding-board, with the whole wide-spread people for 
the congregation " — how could they understand each other ? In 
alluding to the testimony of all who have best known these 
men from earliest youth, friend and foe alike are agreed as to the 
absolute truthfulness and sincerity of both. In attempting to 
determine the degree of blame which should rest on either for 
this most unnecessary and unhappy estrangement, we confess 
ourselves utterly puzzled. We are sure that Sumner did injus- 
tice to Grant ; we are sure that Grant did injustice to Sumner. 
The judgment of each was warped and clouded till it looked 
" with a blood-shotten eye " at the conduct of the other. Which 
was most to blame, or which to blame at all, can only be fully 
known when the time shall come, if it ever shall come, when the 
daily life of Grant, when the character of his intimacies, when 
the persons who surrounded him, when the details of the com- 
munications he permitted to be made to him, shall be subjected 
to a blaze of light like that which they to whom he was dearest 
in life invite to those of Charles Sumner. 

Mr. Sumner was pained by the vote of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts disapproving his resolution providing that the 
names of the battles won over our fellow-citizens in the war of 
the rebellion should be removed from the regimental colors of 
the regular army and from the army register. He was deeply 
touched and gratified by the rescinding of this vote, the informa- 
tion of which reached him just before his death. Mr. Schurz 
represents him as mourning and brooding over this sorrow : 
" Oh, those were evil days, that winter ; days sad and dark, when 
he sat there in his lonesome chamber, unable to leave it, the 
world moving round him, and in it so much that was hostile, and 
he prostrated with the tormenting disease, which had returned 
with fresh violence, unable to defend himself, and with this bit- 
ter arrow in his heart ! " We are confirmed by a careful and ex- 
tensive inquiry among those who were most intimate with Mr. 
Sumner, and who saw him most frequently during the last two 
years of his life, in our own confident belief that this picture, if 
correct at all, is applicable to very few and brief moments. Mr. 
Sumner's last years, down to the evening when he was struck 
with his final sickness while dining with some friends, were a 
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season of cheerfulness, of courage, of great literary and social 
delights, and of hard work. We regret the ill-advised Massa- 
chusetts resolution ; we rejoice at its revocation. But it is to be 
remembered that Mr. Sumner would have expressed with the full- 
est freedom and emphasis his own dissent from any measure or 
opinion, no matter who had uttered it — Legislature, Senator, or 
whoever else. While he loved the venerable Commonwealth as he 
loved few things else on earth, he learned in a thousand ways, long 
before this resolution was rescinded, how unbroken was his hold 
on her affection and reverence, and how certain, in spite of all 
recent differences, she was, if he lived, to manifest that affection 
and reverence by his election for the fifth time to his seat in 
the Senate. 

Was Charles Sumner a great statesman? If to be a great 
statesman is to deal with questions of the greatest moment to the 
state ; to know what are its governing forces ; to retain his hold 
on those forces ; to direct them ; to cause sound principles of ac- 
tion to take effect in the government of the state in great emer- 
gencies ; to adapt his methods to the condition of things by which 
he is surrounded ; in brief, to accomplish great and wise public 
ends by great and wise means — if this be statesmanship, then 
was Charles Sumner a great statesman, if one ever trod the face 
of the earth. 

Let us judge him by all these tests. The great statesman 
must deal with the great and not with the small things that per- 
tain to the national life. Sumner dealt with the question of war 
between nations, with its attendant crime, misery, death, suffer- 
ing, waste, and burden upon labor ; with slavery, which, when 
he entered public life, was the scarcely disputed ruler of the 
whole policy of the Government ; with the difficult questions of 
civil administration which arose during four years of war, per- 
plexed by the novel difficulties which came from a condition 
which was war and rebellion both ; with great contests between 
parties for the presidency, and for the supremacy of their prin- 
ciples in the Government ; with the preservation of the public 
credit ; with currency and finance ; with restoring great States 
that had rebelled to their original place in our system ; with am- 
nesty to rebels ; with securing equality of civil rights to men 
lately slaves ; with the foreign relations of the Government in 
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all their variety, including the claim against England for the vast 
wrong sustained from her breach of the obligation of neutrality. 
For twenty-three years of his senatorial career, while Charles 
Sumner did his full share of the lesser duties of a Senator, it is 
not too much to say that, in regard to all these great subjects, 
he not only took a prominent part in the debates, but was the 
acknowledged leader on one side of the question. From this 
statement we should, perhaps, except the financial question. But, 
if his life had been prolonged, that would have furnished no 
exception. It will be difficult to find in American history, or in 
history anywhere, a statesman not clothed with supreme authori- 
ty, whose fortune it was to deal with great questions more nu- 
merous or more momentous. 

The great statesman must, of course, be able to maintain his 
own hold upon power. When he cannot do this, even if his 
obedience to the supreme mandate of duty be the cause, he has, 
at best, only the capacity for statesmanship without the oppor- 
tunity. From the time when Charles Sumner took the seat of 
Webster in 1851, through three successive reelections, he was 
returned to the Senate, without a contest, and without a com- 
petitor. If he had lived, the same thing would have happened 
again. 

Did Charles Sumner know what are the governing forces in 
the republic ? Did he cause sound principles to take effect in 
the government of the state in great emergencies ? If we have 
rightly described him, to ask this question is to ask the one im- 
portant question of human history and human destiny. Is there 
a force in this universe so permanent and prevailing in the 
affairs of men, like that of gravitation in the world of matter, 
that to act in harmony with it insures success and prosperity in 
the lives of men and states, and to act against it brings disap- 
pointment, failure, and sorrow ? Is that force the power of an 
Omnipotent Being, sanctioning and vindicating what we call 
Justice ? This Charles Sumner believed. This belief was the 
key and the inspiration of his whole public life. He has left 
behind him no evidence, so far as we are aware, of a belief in 
the statement of faith of any religious sect. But this simple and 
sublime confidence finds expression everywhere in his speech 
and life. It breathes through his first great oration. It comes 
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in, like a chorus, in every one of his great public utterances. In 
the last speech in his collected works, he speaks of equality of 
right — " the great promise of Nature to man " — as given by God, 
and as at last attained in this republic by his blessing. Those 
who thus believe with Charles Sumner, will concede to him that 
other attribute of a great statesman, the understanding of the 
governing forces in the republic, and causing sound principles 
to take effect in its administration, unless they deem that he erred 
in his judgment as to what was just, or lacked the capacity to 
impress his convictions on other men. 

Mr. Sumner never hesitated to appeal with confidence to the 
judgment and conscience of the people. He never refrained 
from insisting on what he deemed absolutely just, from the fear 
of risking a larger good for a lesser ; he scarcely ever failed to 
make his appeal effective and successful. One of the most cou- 
rageous and characteristic instances of his brave disregard of 
danger to his own fortunes was in his attack on the Know-noth- 
ing party in Massachusetts in the autumn of 1855. This organi- 
zation had carried every town in Massachusetts, except the town 
of Northampton, in 1854. It had elected the entire State ticket, 
the whole Senate and Council, and every member of the House 
of Representatives but two. Its secret organization and its oppo- 
sition to foreign citizens were alike distasteful to Mr. Sumner. 
But his own reelection was to depend on the Legislature to be 
elected in 1856. Many of his friends, sensible of the great 
importance to the cause of freedom, that his seat in the Senate 
should not be endangered, urged him, at least, to keep silent in 
the campaign of 1855, in which the Know-nothings carried the 
State again by a large majority. It might be supposed that the 
antislavery cause was enough for one man's hands in those days. 
Sumner paid no heed to this advice. He made the Common- 
wealth ring with his unsparing denunciation of Know-nothing- 
ism. " You have no principle that can stand," he said ; " you 
found yourselves on injustice ! You are nothing but a party of 
Gardnerites ! " The result vindicated Sumner. Know-nothing- 
ism disappeared in two years more, and its partisans in 1857 
dared to make no opposition to his reelection. 

Men who concede the purity of Sumner's purposes and the 
soundness of his principles, like to speak of him as a mere vi- 
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sionary, and deny to him the quality which they call " practical 
statesmanship." It is true that he did not give evidence of pos- 
sessing in a great degree the capacity to adjust the practical 
details of measures of legislation. It may be conceded to such 
critics that he did not possess that capacity. He embodied his 
scheme in a general resolution, or comprehensive bill, or consti- 
tutional amendment, and then addressed himself to convince the 
Senate or the country of the soundness of the principle which 
was involved. But we affirm that this was practical statesman- 
ship of the highest character. Was it practical statesmanship 
to do the thing he could best do — the thing that most needed 
to be done, the thing most effective at the time, the thing which 
no other man did or could do, and leave to others to do what 
hundreds of others could do well enough? He contributed 
largely to the government of his country, in the most trying 
period of her history, its motive and its direction. That is a 
pretty practical contribution to the voyage which furnishes to the 
steamship its engine and its compass. 

There are few statesmen whose public action will stand the 
test of its practical results better than his. He was no darkener 
of counsel by words without knowledge, no visionary enthusiast, 
uttering lofty rhapsodies amid the stern realities of life — as Cud- 
die Headrigg said of his mother, " bleezing awa' about the mar- 
riage-garment, when the job is how we are to win by hanging." 
His oration on " War " tended largely to produce the public senti- 
ment which led to the Geneva arbitration. It was practical states- 
manship that rejected the Crittenden compromise. It was practi- 
cal statesmanship that met the public feeling, excited to anger when 
England demanded the restoration of Mason and Slidell, with 
the great argument that did so much to save us from having two 
wars on our hands at once. It was practical statesmanship which 
extracted from the peril that menaced us as a precedent, which 
compelled England to place herself for the future on the ground 
for which America had always contended. 

The plan of reconstruction adopted by the Republican party 
after the rebellion, owed many of its features to his persistent 
and inflexible will. But its chief element, as he conceived it, 
indispensable to its success, was not adopted. Sumner's opinion 
was, that the rebellious States should be readmitted when, and 
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only when, four thing3 were established and made safe — univer- 
sal suffrage, equality of all men in civil rights, universal amnesty, 
and universal education. The last was not secured. The last 
time that the writer saw him in his home, except on his death- 
bed, was in the evening, about a week before he died. He was 
alone. After the business which led to the visit was transacted, 
Sumner, with a yearning for companionship which was almost 
painful, took the visitor by the arm and insisted on his seating 
himself again, and remaining to spend the evening. In the 
course of a long and interesting conversation, the writer was led 
to say to Mr. Sumner, that while he conceded the great impor- 
tance and justice of the Civil-Rights Bill, he thought Mr. Sumner 
had overrated it as compared with the necessity of insisting on 
universal education. "With education, equality of civil rights 
would be easily maintained ; without it, it would be of little 
value. Sumner replied with great earnestness that the belief did 
him great injustice. He said he had earnestly labored, but with- 
out avail, to have the establishment of complete school systems 
secured as a condition of reconstruction, and that on one occasion 
when he had moved as amendment to the article which passed in 
1867, known as the second Reconstruction Bill, an amendment 
securing this condition, that his amendment was lost by a tie-vote, 
twenty to twenty, and that he was so much distressed and dis- 
couraged that when the result was announced he left his seat and 
burst into tears. His speech on this interesting occasion will be 
found in his works, vol. xi., p. 141. The whole debate will be 
found in the Globe for March 15 and 16, 1867, and is full of 
interest. Both Sumner and Wilson declared that without this 
condition the new State governments could be " born only of 
the bayonet." Another kind of " practical statesmen," represent- 
ing States whose people, after generations of self-government, de- 
clare in their constitutions that without universal education uni- 
versal suffrage is impossible, were willing to impose by extrane- 
ous authority such suffrage on States, half whose population had 
been slave and the other half masters, sixty per cent, of whom 
were unable to read and write, and dreamed that the black race 
could maintain itself against the brave, unscrupulous, and hostile 
whites, without the defense of education. They thought it " sen- 
timental legislation " to require, in constructing such new State 
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governments, what centuries of experience had proved essential 
to their own. Between the " sentimental legislation " of Charles 
Sumner and the " practical statesmanship " of those who differed 
with him, the present condition of reconstruction affords us an 
opportunity to judge. 

To this fatal defect in the scheme of reconstruction, Sumner 
refers again and again in his speeches, down to the time when the 
last rebel State resumed its place. 

The claim of Charles Sumner to be held as one of the most 
conspicuous examples which history affords of the highest and 
most practical statesmanship, may be briefly stated in the words 
of the greatest orator of antiquity, and the greatest political 
philosopher of modern times — words which Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, at the close of his noble discourse, declares " state the sub- 
stance, the object, and the result of all morality, and politics, and 
law:" 

" Nihil est quod adhuo de republica putem dietum, et quo possim 
longius progredi, nisi sic confirmatum, non modo falsum esse illud, 
sine injuria non posse, sed hoc verissimum, sine summa justitia rem 
publieam geri nullo modo posse." 

" Justice is itself the great standing policy of civil society, and 
any eminent departure from it, under any circumstances, lies under 
the suspicion of being no policy at all." 

Surely that is the greatest and most practical statesmanship 
whose power is most enduring. This is a figure which will grow 
with added years. When the men, not yet grown old, are gone, 
who shared the studies, the hopes, the joys, of that youth of rich- 
est promise ; when no man lives who remembers the form of 
manly beauty and manly strength, and the tones of the mellow 
and far-sounding voice which arraigned the giant crime of all 
ages, or set forth for the imitation of the youth of the university, 
in exquisite eulogy, the four ideals which he kept ever before his 
own gaze ; when no survivor is left of the fifteen years of strife, 
and labor, and anxiety, and danger, and victory, which began 
with the passage of the Fugitive-Slave Law and ended with the 
surrender at Appomattox and the adoption of the thirteenth 
amendment ; when the feet are dust that were wont to cross the 
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threshold of that hospitable home, rich with its treasures of art 
and literature ; when the eloquent voices of eulogy from orator, 
and poet, and pulpit, are a tradition and not a memory — the char- 
acter and career of Charles Sumner will still be efficient forces in 
history, and will have a still higher place than now in the grati- 
tude of mankind. 

Geoege F. Hoak. 



